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Production of Gounod’s “ Polyeucte.” 


After so many postponements that the 
Parisians became weary of waiting, M. Goun- 
od’s ‘‘Polyeucte ” was produced at the Nou- 
velle-Opéra, on Monday, the 7th ult. The 
splendor of its representation more than atoned 
for delay. M. Halanzier knew perfectly well 
what he was about, and would not be turned 
aside by any measure of remonstrance or ridi- 
cule. He had to make the presentation of the 
first new work at the Grand-Opéra a magnifi- 
cent success, and so long as the preparations 
were not complete—in fact, while anvthing 
whatever remained to be done—the public and 
the press were allowed to clamor unheeded at 
the gates. At last everything was ready, as 
Marshal Lebeeuf said of the unhappy French 
army in 1870, ‘‘ down to thesmallest strap and 
buckle;” and only then, when the closing 
days of the Exposition had arrived and the 
season had well nigh flitted away, was ‘‘ Poly- 
eucte” brought forth. Let us, before noticing 
the performance, look at the manner in which 
the Opera itself was got ready, and draw, as 
we inevitably must, an unpleasant. though 
perhaps wholesome, contrast with what takes 
place in the same way nearer home. 

As far back as 1869 the libretto of ‘‘ Poly- 
eucte” was finished by MM. Barbier and Carré, 
the subject being taken, as everybody knows, 
from Corneille’s tragedy. In 1870 or 1871, M. 
Gounod came to England, and the composition 
of the music ocenpied much of his time during 
a prolonged residence amongst us. How. when 
completed, the MS. score was detained here 
and did not accompany its distinguished author 
back to France: how,. despairing of again 
possessing it, M. Gounod set bravely to work 
and re-wrote the whole from memory, and how 
the original MS. at length was restored to him 
—all these incidents are familiar and need not 
be recounted in detail. Nor need we dwell 
upon such a matter of recent history as the 
difficulty which arose between M. Halanzier 
_ and the publishers of the Opera, nor upon the 

little dispute which, later still, sprang up be- 
tween the same eminent impresario and M. 
Gounod himself. Enough that in October. 
1877, the score of ‘‘Polyeucte” was handed 
over to M. Halanzier, and the work of prepa- 
ration began which ended exactly a year after. 
First of all it was necessary to determine the 
principal artists, both of ‘‘creation ” and par- 
tage. Thistask, in virtue of right and custom, 
fell te M. Gounod, who easilv obtained Mdlle. 
Krauss and M. Salomon for the leading char- 
acters. In other cases difficulties arose. Thus, 
M. Lassalle could not, at first, be reconciled to 
the part of Sévére. The Roman general is 
deeply in love, and his feelings overcome his 
manliness, So M. Lassalle, a big person, went 
to M. Gounod, saying, ‘‘ Master, I cannot 
weep. Look at me; is it possible for a fellow 
of my size to cry decently on the stage?” But 
his objections were not proof against the argu- 
ment of an additional romance: in course -of 
time all other susceptibilities were allayed, and 
the cast definitely made. Then came the copy- 
ing of the parts, which alone cost between 
6,000 and 7,000 francs; and next the import- 
ant matter of the scenic arrangements. The 
Opera is in five acts, whereof each was given 
into separate hands—M. Daran (Act 1), M. 
Cheret (Act 2), MM. Rubé and Chapron (Act 
3), MM. Carpegas and Lavastre, sen, (Act 4), 
M. Lavastre, jun. (Act 5). These gentlemen 
made a sketch for each of the tableaux intrust- 
ed to them, and submitted it to the authorities 
of the house—subsequently, on its being accept- 
ed, building up the ‘‘set” in miniature, for 








examination by the machinist, who had to de- 
termine its practicability for working. The 
miniature, or maquette, having passed, the 
artist set to work upon the scene itself—no 
small labor in the case of such elaborate and 
gigantic pictures as the exigences of the stage 
and the Opera required. While M. Daran and 
his colleagues were thus busy, the designer of 
the costumes, M. Lacoste, had an equally im- 
portant and responsible task on hand. Given 
carte blanche by his director, this gentleman 
spared neither trouble nor expense; and his 
expenditure of both may be imagined when it 
is stated that no fewer than 123 different cos- 
tumes, all as correct as research could make 
them, were provided. Some of these were. of 
course, multiplied: and altogether over 1,000 
complete dresses entered the wardrobe of the 
theatre for use in ‘‘Polyeucte” alone. The 
pains taken with the costumes were immense. 
M. Lucoste made a water-color drawing of 
each, showing every shade of color and every 
detail of ornamentation; while great care was 
used to adapt the dress to the figure, etc., of 
the wearer, and to secure harmony of tone 
among those which would necessarily be 
placed in juxtaposition during the perform- 
ance. 

Scenery and dresses having been provided, 
the mise-en-scéne in all its multifarious parts 
demanded attention. Nearly 8.000 francs were 
spent in ‘* properties ” alone, and 270 figurants, 
male and female, were for months drilled in 
the groupings and action which had been de- 
termined on. Not human beings only were 
thus trained. The four white horses selected 
to draw the triumphal car of Sévére had equally 
to study their parts, having first been sent up 
to the level of the stage by means of a lift. 
The special rehearsals in each department were 
most elaborate and painstaking. Those of 
the principal artists, under M. Salomon, were 
extremely numerous, every point being made 
familiar before the general rehearsals began: so 
with the hundred chorus-singers, who were first 
exercised in reading their music, the time 
adopted being as slow again as that indicated 
by the composer. Then the serious studies 
commenced, taking place twice a week, in the 
cherus-room at the outset, finally on the stage, 
in order to learn the action, entries, exits, and 
soon. Even more care was bestowed upon 
the orchestra. Beginning by simply reading 
their music without-attention to anything but 
the mere notes, the instrumentalists passed to 
a methodical study of each number. This 
done, a grand rehearsal was given in presence 
of all the artists and chorus, followed by anoth- 
er in which the solos and concerted pieces were 
sung with the band. Then, every person being 
perfect in his or her work, came the répétitions 
générales, with scenery, dresses, etc. Of these 
there were eight, the last taking place on Oc- 
tober 3, when the arduous labors of a year end- 
ed, and ‘‘ Polyeucte”” was pronounced ready 
for the public. Surely such careful prepara- 
tions deserved to be crowned with success. 
This is the true artistic spirit, and supplies us 
with one reason why Opera belonys to France, 
and remains only in furnished lodgings— 
shabbily furnished at the best—among our- 
selves. 

The premiére of M. Gounod’s Opera was one 
of the greatest events of a Parisian summer fer- 
tile in such things. For months it had been 
encase with eagerness, and as reports 
spread about concerning the grandeur of the 
music and the magnificence of the mise-en-scéne, 
a desire to be present became the rage. Weeks 
before the doors were opened not a place was 





available for love or money, and when the cur- 
tain rose such an audience filled the house as 
only Paris can bring together on special occa- 
sions. Foreigners who had travelled hundreds 
of miles for the express purpose attended in 
large numbers; the rest was the élite of all that 
goes to make up French social, literary, and 
artistic eminence. M. Gounod might well 
have been proud of the compliment paid to his 
genius—one he scarcely anticipated seven years 
ago, when the theatre was an army hospital, 
Paris a ruin, and the composer an exile. The 
Opera was cast as follows: Pauline, Mdlle. 
Krauss; Polyeucte. M. Salomon; Sévére, M. 
Lassalle: Siméon, M. Bataille; Félix, M. Bera- 
di; Le Grand-Prétre, M. Menu; Sextus, M. 
Bosquin; Néarque, M. Auguez; Stratonice, 
Madame Calderon. It may be as well to add 
that the chief parts were under-studied—Paul- 
ine by Mdlle. de Reszke, Polyeucte by M. Sel- 
lier, and Siméon by M. Boudouresque. For 
some time after the performance began the 
audience remained apparently unmoved. The 
severe dignity of the music was perhaps a sur- 
prise to most, not of the most welcome charac- 
ter. But as the Opera developed itself an 
entire change took place. The strength of the 
story. the exalted nature of its treatment by 
M. Gounod, and the magnificence of the stage- 
pictures revealed to all present that they were 
assisting at the début of a great work, intended 
to fill a place in French Opera analogous to 
that of Corneille’s tragedy among its kind, 
conceived in the same lofty spirit, and wrought 
out with the same uncompromising fidelity to 
artistic principles. Thenceforward the success 
of the representation was assured. The audi- 
ence set nv bounds to their applause. They 
were delighted with the scenic effects, as well 
they might be; charmed with the Pagan ballet, 
satisfied with the artists, and—though the 
drama and its musical illustration may have 
been hardly to the taste of lovers of lighter 
fare—content to accept both as splendid addi- 
tions to French art. All concerned in the rep- 
resentation worked with a will, and too much 
praise cannot be given to the ease and smooth- 
ness with which the complicated theatrical 
machine was made to work. Mdlle. Krauss 
distinguished herself highly. She is a thorough 
artist, and rose to the height of the great 
occasion as only a thorough artist can, singing 
and acting with unsparing devotion to her 
task. M. Salomon equally well justified M. 
Gounod’s choice, nor were the other perform- 
ers less deserving in their several degrees. The 
whole representation, indeed, was a triumph 
in keeping with the grand traditions of the 
establishment, and a fitting crown to M. 
Halanzier’s unsparing labors. ‘‘ Polyeucte ” 
has since been given thrice a week to crowded 
houses, and a long time must elapse ere even 
curiosity about it can be completely satisfied. 
—London Musical Times, November 1. 
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The Conservatoire in Paris, 

(By M. GusTAVE CHOUQUET, in George Grove’s “ Dic- 
tionary of Music and Musicians,” Part IV.) 

CONSERVATOIRE DE MUSIQUE. A 
free school of music, established in Paris in the 
Convention Nationale, Aug. 3, 1795. Its first 
suggestion was due to a horn-player named Ro- 
dolphe, and the plan which he submitted to 
the minister Amelot in 1775 was carried into 
effect on Jan. 8, 1784, by Baron Breteuil, of 
Louis XVI’s household, acting on the advice 
of Gossec. This Ecole royale de Chant, under 
Gossec’s direction, was opened on April 1, 
1784, in the Hotel des Menus-Plaisirs du Roi, 
then used by the Académie for its rehearsals, 
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The first public concert was given April 18, 
1786, and on the addition of aclass for dramat- 
ic declamation in the following June it adopted 
the name of the Ecole royale de Chant et de 
Déclamation. The municipality engaged a 
band under Sarrette in 1790, and instituted on 
June 9, 1792, the Ecole gratuite de Musique de 
la Garde Nationale Parisienne, which did good 
service under Sarrette’s skilful direction, and 
finally teok the name of Institut National de 
Musique, Nov. 8, 1793. But the independent 
existence of both these schools came to an end 
on the formation, by government, of the Con- 
servatoire de Musique, Aug. 3, 1795, in which 
they were incorporated. Sarrette was shortly 
afterwards appointed president of the institu- 
tion, and in 1797 his charge extended to 125 
professors and 600 pupils of both sexes, as well 
as to the printing-office and warehouse estab- 
lished at 15 Faubourg Poissonnitre, where the 
‘Méthodes du Conservatoire,’ prepared under 
the supervision of Catel, Méhul, Rode, Kreut- 


zer, and other eminent professors, were 
published, The organization of the Conserva- 


toire was modified by Bonaparte in March 1800, 
after which the staff stood as follows:—A 
Director—Sarrette; five Inspectors of Tuition 
—Gossec, Méhul, Lesueur, Cherubini, and 
Monsigny; thirty first-class Professors—Louis 
Adam, Berton, Blasius, Catel, Devienne, Du- 
gazon, Duvernoy, Garat, Gaviniés, Hugot, 
Kreutzer, Persuis, Plantade, Rode, Rodolphe, 
Sallentin, etc. ; forty second-class Professors— 
Adrien, Baillot, Boieldieu, Domnich, Eler, 
Jadin, ete. The Conservatoire was again re- 
organized Oct. 15, 1812, by the famous Décret 
de Moscow, under which eighteen pupils, nine 
of each sex, destined for the Théftre Francais, 
received an annual allowance of 1100 francs, 
on the same footing with the Pensionnaires— 
eighteen vocal students, twelve male and six 
female. This Pensionnat had been established 
in 1806; but the men alone lived at the Con- 
servatoire. 

On Dec. 28, 1814, Sarrette was abruptly dis- 
missed from the post he had filled with so 
much zeal and talent, and though reinstated 
on May 26, 1815, was compelled to retire final- 
ly on the 17th of the following November. 
The studies were interrupted for the time, and 
the school remained closed until April 1816, 
when it re-opened under its former title of 
Ecole royale de Musique, with Perne as Inspect- 
or-general. Cherubini succeeded him April 1, 
1822, and remained until Feb. 8, 1842, when 
he was replaced by Auber, who directed the 
Yonservatoire until his death, May 12, 1871; 
M. Ambroise Thomas, the present director, 
was appointed on the 6th of the following 
July. 

Before speaking of the Conservatoire of our 
own day, its financial condition, staff, and musi- 
cal importance, we must enumerate some of 
the most remarkable acts which marked its 
successive administrations. 

The budget originally amounted te 240,000 
francs, but this in 1802 was reduced to 100,000, 
a fact indicative of the grave money difficul- 
ties with which Sarrette had to contend 
through all his years of office, in addition to 
the systematic opposition of both artists and 
authorities. By the publication of the *‘ Méth- 
ode du Conservatoire,’ however, to which each 
professor gave his adherence, he succeeded in 
uniting the various parties of the educational 
department on a common basis. Amongst the 
savants of the institution who assisted in this 
work were Ginguené, Lacépede, and Prony. 
Under Sarrette the pupils were stimulated by 
public practisings; to him is alse due the 
building of the old library, begun in 1801, and 
the inauguration of the theatre inéthe Rue Ber- 
gere, 1812. Inthe same year he obtained an 
increase of 26,800 francs for the expenses of the 
Pensionnat; and the institution of the ‘ Prix 
de Rome’ in 1808, which secured to the holders 
the advantage of residing in Italy at the expense 
ef government, was his doing. 

Under Perne’s administration an ‘ Ecole pri- 
maire de Chant’ was formed, April 23, 1817, 





in connection with the Conservatoire, and 
directed by Choron. The inspectorship of the 
Ecole de Musique at Lille was given to Plan- 
tade. In 1810 it adopted the title of ‘Con- 
servatoire secondaire de Paris,’ in which it was 
followed by the Ecole at Douai, no longer in 
existence. 
lyrical declamation and the study of opera parts 
was also due to Perne. 

Cherubini’s strictness of rule and his pro- 
found knowledge made his direction very 
favorable for the progress of the Conservatoire. 
The men’s pensionnat was re-organized under 
him, and the number of public practices, which 
all prize-holders were forced to attend, in- 
creased in 1823 from six to twelve. By his 
means the opera pitch, universally allowed to 
be too high, was lowered in 1826, and the 
Ecole de Musique founded at Toulouse 
in 1821 was attached to the Conservatoire, as 
that of Lille had previously been. He opened 
new instrumental classes, and gave much en- 
couragement to the productions of the ‘Société 
des Concerts du Conservatoire.’ By his means 
the library acquired the right to one of the two 
copies of every piece of music or book upon 
music which authors and composers are com- 
pelled to deposit with the Ministre de l'Intéri- 
eur (March 29, 1834). 
ubini’s instrumentality, the Ecoles of Mar- 
seilles and Metz became ‘Succursales du 
Conservatoire;’ in short, during his long 
administration he neglected no means of rais- 
ing the tone of the studies of the Central Con- 
servatoire, and extending its influence. The 
following were among his principal coadjutors: 


Habeneck and Paer, inspectors of tuition ; Lesueur, 
Berton, Reicha, Fétis, Halévy, Carafa, composition ; 
Lainé, Lays, Garat, Plantade, Ponchard, Banderali, 
Bordogni, Panseron. Mme. Damoreau, singing ; in- 
strumental classes—Benoist, the organ; Louis 
Adam and Zimmermann, piano; Baillot, Kreutzer, 
Habeneck, violin; Baudiot, Norblin, Vaslin, vio- 
loncello; Guillou, Tulou, flute; Vogt, oboe; 
Lefévre, Klosé, clarinet ; Deleambre, Gebauer, bas- 
soon; Dauprat, Meifred, horn; Danverné, trumpet ; 
Dieppo, trombone; Naderman, Prumier, harp; 
Adolphe Nourrit, the opera; Michelot, Samson, 
Provost and Beauvallet, professors of tragedy and 
comedy. 

Amongst the professors appointed by Auber we 
may mention Adolphe Adam, Ambroise Thomas, 
Reber, composition ; MM. Elwart, Bazin, harmony ; 
Battaille, Duprez, Faure, Garcia, Révial, Masset, 
singing; Madame Farrenc, Henri Herz, Marmontel, 
Le Couppey, piano; Alard, Girard, Massart, Ch, 
Danela, violin; Franchomme and Chevillard, vio- 
loncello. Classes for wind instruments—Toulou, 
Dorus, flute; Verroust, oboe; Willent, Cokken, 
bassoon ; Gallay, Meifred, horn; Forestier, Arban, 
cornet; Mlle. Brohan, MM, Régnier, Monrose, Bres- 
sant, professors of comedy, Auber also instituted 
lectures on the history and literature of music, to 
which he appointed Samson in 1855. The débuts 
under Auber’s management were most brilliant, and 
he drew public attention to the Conservatoire by 
reviving the public practices. The facade of the 
establishment in the Fanbourg Poissonniére was re- 
built in 1845, and in 1864 the building was consid- 
erably enlarged, and those in the Rue du Conserva- 
toire inaugurated, including the hall and offices of 
the theatre, the museum, and library. The associ- 
ate classes of military pupils, formed on the sup- 
pression of the Gymnase militaire in 1856, made 
these enlargements indispensable. 

But notwithstanding thé growing importance of 
the Conservatoire under Auber’s strict and impar- 
tial direction, the last years of his life were embit- 
tered by the revival of the effice of ‘ Administra 
teur’ in the person of Lassabathie, and tie appoint- 
ment of a commission in 1870 to re-organize the 
studies—a step in which some metnbers foresaw the 
ruin of the school. In 1859, at the beginning of 
this troubled period, the reform of the pitch took 
place which fixed the A at 870 vibrations. Lassa- 
bathie at the same time published his ‘ Histoire da 
Conservatoire impérial de Musique et de Déclama- 
tion’ (Paris, 1860), a hasty selection of documents, 
but containing ample details as to the professorial 
staff. 

Since the nomination of M. Ambroise Thomas, 
the present director, the office of ‘ Administrateur’ 
and the pensionnat have been suppressed, and Mr. 
Emile Réty has been appointed Secretary-General. 


The formation of special classes for | 


In 1841, through Cher- | 


Lectures on the general history of music have been 
instituted ; M. Barbereau, the original lecturer, has 
been succeeded by M. Eugéne Gaitier; an orches- 
tral class directed by M. Deldevez, and compulsory 
vocal classes for reading at sight have been founded, 
and the solfeggio teaching has been completely re- 
formed, The following professors have been 
appointed :—MM.Theo. Dubois, Guiraud, harmony ; 
MM. Crosti, Bussine, Boulanger, Potier, Mme. Viar- 
dot, who has lately resigned, and been succeeded 
by M. Barbot, singing; M. Charles Colin, oboe ; M. 
Jancourt, bassoon; M. Delisse, trombone; M. 
Maury, cornct-d-piston. M. Ambroise Thomas has 
endeavored to improve the tuition in all its branch- 
es, to raise the salaries of the professors, and increase 
| the general budget, which has risen to 210,000 
franes, and is expected soon to reach 240,000 francs 
—a sum amply sufficient for the expenses of the 
Institution with its staff of 8 titularies, 77 professors, 
and 10 employés. 

The tuition at present is divided as follows :—16 
solfeggio classes under 4 masters—in 12 of which 
the lessons are individual, in the remaining 4 in 
| class; 8 singing classes under 8 masters; a class 
| for vocal harmony, and another for the study of 
| part-writing, each with its professor, For lyrical 
| declamation there is 1 class for the opera and 2 

classes for the opera-comique. The 31 instrumen- 
| tal classes are as follows :—6 for violin; 2 for cello; 
| 1 for double bass, for flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon, 
| horn, cornet, trombone, harp, chamber music, organ, 
| improvisation, and orchestral composition. There 
are also 10 classes for piano, 4 for men and 6 for 
women. 

For the study of harmony there are 6 classes. 
Also three for composition, counterpoint, and fugue 
(under Reber, Massé, and Bazin, all members of the 
Institut de France). To these classes must be add- 
ed those for the general histery of music, grammar, 
prosody, and orthophony, 3 classes for dramatic 
declamation, 1 for stage deportment, and 1 for 
fencing. 

The classes are held three times a week, each one 
lasting 2 hours, The regulation number of pupils 
is either 8, 10, or 12, according to the class, but a 
few candidates are also admitted as ‘ auditeurs,’ 
Among the professors who have charge of the 
classes just enumerated, we find such names as 
Massé, Franchomme, Chevillard, René Baillot, 
Deldevez, Reber, Bazin, Régnier, Bressant, and 
many of the most celebrated artists, The academic 
year begins on the first Monday in October, and 
closes at the end of July. 

The names of those seeking admission to the 
Conservatoire must be sent in to the committee of 
management at. the beginning of October, and an 
examination before the Committee of Tuition must 
be successfully passed. The youngest pupils only 
are admitted into the preparatory solfeggio and 
piano classes; in the higher classes, for vocal mu- 
sic and declamation, the age is limited to 22. The 
pupils have to pass two examinations in each aca- 
demic year, and take part in one or more public 
practices: they are also admitted to the July com- 
petitions according to their ability. The competi- 
tions in singing, opera, opera-comique, tragedy, 
comedy, and instrumental music, are held publicly 
in the large concert-room. The distribution of 
prizes follows, under the presidency of the Minister 
of Public Education and Fine Arts. 

This important institution provides musical and 
dramatic instruction for upwards of 600 pupils and 
‘auditeurs,’ who besides their regular studies, have 
the advantage of an extensive library and a museum 
of musical instruments. 

The Library, which dates from the foundation of 
the school itself, is open te the public daily from 
10 t0 4. The first librarian, Eler, was follewed by 
Langlé (1796-1807), the Abbé Roze (1807-1820), 
Perne (1820-1822), Fétis (1827-1831), Bottée de 
Toulmon (1831-1850), Berlioz (as conservateur 
1829-1850, and as librarian 1852-1869), Felicien 
David (1869-1876). Since 1876 M. Wecke-lin has 
acted as librarian. 

The Library contains over 30,000 works, and the 
number is increased every year by means of a spec- 
ial grant. It also possesses a considerable number 
of manuscripts and autographs, to which those of 
the Prix de Rome were added in 1871, through the 
efforts of the writer. This collection contains the 
autographs of all the prize cantatas since the foun- 
dation of the Prix de Rome in 1803. Amongst the 
other important collections are those of Eler, com- 
posed of works of the 16th and 17th centuries put 
into score; of Bottée de Toulmon, comprising 85 
volumes of MS. copies of the chefs-d’ceuvre of the 
14th, 15th, and 16th centuries from Munich, Vien- 


















































na, and Rome, including all Palestrina’s masses. 
Unfertunately, most of these compositions are writ- 
ten in ‘ proportional notation,’ and are still in sepa- 
rate parts, The departments of engraved opera 
scores and of vocal and instrumental méchodes are 
very complete. In 1872 the library was further 
enriched by Scheelcher’s collection, containing every 
edition of Handel’s works and a vast array of 
Handel literature. The number of dramas is 6,000, 
and increasing daily, and the department of works 
on the art and history of music contains many thou- 
sand French and foreign volumes. Amongst these 
are some extremely rare works, ‘ El eg ol by 
Cerone; treatises by Agricola, Luscinius, Pretori- 
us, Mersenne ; several editions of Gafori; ‘ 11 Trans- 
ilvano’ by Diruta ; original editions of most of the 
old clavecinists: ‘L’Orchésographie’ of Thoinot 
Arbeau; the ‘ Ballet Comique de la Reine;’ the 
‘Flores Musice’ of 1488; old missals and treatises 
on plain-chant ; besides other very rare and valua- 
ble books and méthodes, 

The Museum--of recent date, having been fer- 
mally inaugurated on Nov. 20, 1864—is open to the 
public on Mondays and Thursdays from 12 to 4. 
At that time it merely contained the 230 articles 
which the government had purchased from Clapis- 
son in 1861, and 123 musical instruments trans- 
ferred from the Garde Meubles and other state 
institutions, or presented by private donors. On 
the appointment of the present conservateur, M. 
Gustave Chouquet, Sept. 30, 1871, the number of 
objects did not exceed 380, but it now possesses 700 
instruments and objects of art of ‘the greatest inter 
est. A full historical cetalogue has been published 
by M. Chouquet, entitled ‘Le Musée du Conserva- 
toire national de Musique’ (Paris, F. Didot, 1875 ; 
8vo.). This magnificent collection is the largest 
and most complete in Europe, and the space 
allotted to it must strike every one as inadequate, 

The Conservatoire itself suffers from want of 
room. In the Faubourg Poissonniére, No. 15, are 
the offices of the admivistration, the entrance to the 
small theatre, where not only the examinations, but 
the classes for choral singing and dramatic decla- 
mation, lessons on the organ, and lectures on the 
history of music are held. Two smaller theatres 
serve for solfeggie and opera classes. In the large 
theatre, which contains an organ ef 32 feet, tha So- 
ciété des Concerts du Conservatoire has held its 
concerts since its creation; it also serves for the 
public practices, the competitions, and the distribu- 
tion of prizes. {t was restored and decorated in the 
Pompeian style in 1864; and contains only a thou- 
sand seats. The educational management of the 
Conservatoire is in the hands of a central commit- 
tee, with two sub-committees, for the superintend- 
ence of the musical and dramatic studies respective- 
ly. The committees for the admission of pupils 
and the examination of the classes are named by the 
director. 

At the present date (1878) there are five provin- 
cial Ecoles de Musique, branches of the Conserva- 
toire, viz., Lille, Toulouse, Dijon, Nantes, and 
Lyons (founded April 2, 1874). 

In 1871, M. Henri Reber succeeded M. Am- 
broise Thomas as inspecter of these provincial 
schools. [G. C.] 
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Carlo Bassini. 

(This hearty, half rhythmical tribute of a nautical 
admirer to the memory of the author of the well-known 
“ Art of Singing ” (published by Ditson & Co.) is copied 
by request of friends of the deceased.] 


Editor Boston Home Journal : 

Sacred thoughts of my friend Bassini come to me to- 
day, as they frequently do, to remind me of his beautiful 
character, and to impress me with the reality of the 
swiftness of time since I first made his acquaintance. 
As but little is known of the man Carlo Bassini, save his 
name and his fame, I will tell you something the world 
knows not of, that you may tell it through the columns 
of your most excellent paper. 

But in order to begin my story about Carlo Bassini, I 
must first introduce myself to you, as I am somewhat 
connected with his history. 80, to be brief in my intro- 
duction to you, I will say, that Iam a sailor, who has 
sailed all the oceans of the earth over, and have intro- 
duced myself to people of all nations in their own 
country. It was on one of my voyages in the Mediter- 
ranean sea that I was so fortunate as to make the 
acquaintance of Carlo Bassini, at a time when all France 
was in desperate commotion during the tyrannical 
reign of Louis Napoleon in 1852. While Napoleon III. 
was making himself Emperor of the French, against 
the will of the nation, his laws were very stringent, and 
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the violation penalties very severe. At that time I 
commanded the ship Kate Hunter, of Portsmouth, N.H., 
a first-class ship in those days; and Icame with her into 
the Port of Cettes, in the Gulf of Lyons, to load a cargo 
of merchandise for New York. Then I knew no person 
in that part of France, and was surprised to receive a 
letter, post-marked Montpelier, a few days after my 
arrival. The letter was written by Mrs. Pauline Bassini, 
saying she saw the report of my ship’s arrival in their 
seaport, and wished to see the captain, as her husband 
was imprisoned, for no offence, only that he had spoken 
to a friend on the street; and the family was very much 
distressed about it. Poor woman! she little knew that 
speaking to a friend on the street in those days was 
a great offence, sufficient to be indicted for high treason 
against his satanic majesty, Napoleon III. 


The next day after receiving the letter, I took the 
train for Montpelier, and found the Bassini family 
rejoicing over the release from prison of the husband 
and father. Although the good man was outside the 
prison walls, he was under the eyes of the bloodhounds 
of the law, and liable at any moment to be confined in 
prison again. I was the guest of the family for three 
days, visiting with them the sights of the city. On the 
evening of the third day, Bassini gave a concert on the 
violin. The theatre in which it was given was crowded 
with the fashionable world of Montpelier. When the 
master of music came upon the stage with violin in 
hand, there was a perfect storm of enthusiasm, that 
commenced brewing at the begiuning of the gathering, 
—such greetings as none but a French audience could 
give. The ladies threw their flowers at him, until he 
was surrounded with bouquets, forming a circle, with 
himself in the centre, while he electrified the audience 
with such music as none but himself could produce. 
The most enthusiastic expressions of joy were pictured 
in every countenance; and such earnest greetings, and 
constant implorings for encores after each piece was 
finished, that tested the patience of the most patient 
man that ever endured such a trial without a squirm. 
But my friend bore it all like a philosopher, and con- 
quered the host with a smile, and such a smile as photo- 
graphed itself on all minds open to its reception. That 
smile is as fresh on my mind to-day as when it was giv- 
en in 1852. There is no end tosuch good things; they 
roll on like the waves of the ocean that never cease. 


When my friend had sounded the first note of the last 
piece in the programme of that evening, the scene was 
changed from a perfect storm of applause to a dead 
calm, like a tempest on the ocean tranquilized in a mo- 
ment to the serenity of a placid sea, when the winds had 
ceased to be. Nota ripple could be discerned over that 
vast sea of humanity; even the fans had ceased their 
waves, and every discord hushed; quiet reigned su- 
preme. So calm wasit, there was not a zephyr to dis- 
turb a feather. When the master drew his bow over the 
strings again, so soft was the music and so melting the 
pathos, the very soul of sublimity seemed attached to 
the instrument that spoke the melodies of heaven to an 
audience of more than three thousand people. So me- 
lodious was it with heavenly strains, the whole audience 
seemed melted in the refining process of purifying the 
soul. Even the breath of such music would be more 
eloquent than the best of my poor words to define. 

The sublimity of the poetry, and the divinity of 
thought, 
Gave that harmony to the melody that naught has 
ever bought. 
All seemed entranced and completely spell-bound, dur- 
ing the whole performance of this last piece. When 
Bassini dropped the bow-hand by his side, and stood 
before the audience for a few moments, there was not a 
word spoken, or the least disturbance in the house; all 
seemed dumbfounded; the floodgates of the soul had 
been opened, and the “‘eyepumps”’ were voluntarily set 
in motion to pump out the overflow of the tlood of ten- 
der feeling. The crowd dispersed silently and as quiet- 
ly as though they were treading on holy ground, with 
their souls filled with the last strains of Bassini’s music, 
And they were the last he ever gave in that country. 

On my walking away with him toward his home, I 
congratulated him as well as I knew how, on his great 
musical talents, that he did not seem to know he pos- 
sessed. When I asked him how much money he took, 
he asked me to guess. I guessed about $400. He said to 
me, “ My dear captain, you don’t seem to know these 
people. I assure you I got but $40.” I wassosurprised, 
I patted him on the shoulder, and said, “My dear fellow, 
these people cannot appreciate your talents; you must 
go to New York, where you will make a fortune in a few 
years.” He hunched his shoulders, and said to me, 
“ How am I to get there with a wife and five children, 
and not a sou in my pocket?” I gave him to under- 
stand that I knew the way, and then gave him a little 
counsel how to manage, and he followed my advice. 
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The next morning I went to my ship, and when she 
was ready for sea, there might have been seen a band of 

ilgrims bey aeses on the road leading from the city of 
Montpelier toward the sea-coast, where a ship was wait- 
ing to receive them; and when the last child was on 
board, an infant in its mother’s arms then, but grown 
to manhood now, our sails were spread to the breeze 
and our fasts singled; and so we lay till the break of 
day, waiting for the rising sun to gild the eastern hori- 
zon, to light our pathway to the open sea; and as soon as 
that glorious light appeared, our fasts were slipped, and 
the pilgrims cheered, ‘“ Adieu, Belle France, adieu!” 
We sped on our way without delay, to gain an offing 
beyond the bay. As we passed the outward fortress 
with its frowning battlements and shotted guns, the pil- 
grim’s hearts quaked with fear of being boarded by an 
officer and taken back to durance vile. I heeded not 
their js es terrors, but kept my course and stood bold- 
ly on without fear of — fired upen. When we had 
sailed beyond the reach of their guns, we heard the re- 
veille of the morning drums; but we had no fear, for 
they had no shot that could reach us there. 

There were nine others beside the Bassini family on 
board, who had just escaped the bloodhounds of law. 
When they had crawled from their hiding place, and 
stood on the deck of the ship, free men and women, and 
saw the Star-Spangled Banner waving over their heads, 
and the good shi gon her way through the deep 
blue waters of the Mediterranean toward the land of 
the free and the home of the brave, their joy knew no 
bounds. Shout after shout went up, and shout after 
shout continued, until the surrounding atmosphere, like 
the phonograph of our day, returned their voices, which 
seemed to vibrate against the walls of the old fortress 
and echo into the council chambers of the Tuilleries at 
Paris, where sat that king of tyrants, Napoleon IIL., 
satiating his thirst for power in the best blood of the 
nation. But now that his day of retribution has come, 
his battles are fought, his murders all done, and he him- 
self obliged to run, we will keep on shouting until we 
overthrow that power of darkness here below. 

The old violin that had so charmed the Montpelians 
but a few evenings before, was brought out, the harps 
that had been hanging on the willows so long were put 
in tune, and while two ladies were seated at the piano- 
forte, with one accord the Marsailliase was struck up, 
and played and sung in such a strain, that none but the 
who had felt their wrongs could joinin chorus. All 
nature seemed alive with music. There was music in 
the breeze, music in the seas, and every rope seemed a 
harpsichord. Even the fishes seemed to catch the in- 
spiration, for porpoises in thousands came bounding 
over the main, to Join the pilgrim train and act as con- 
voy over their domain. They sported round the bows, 

amboled yound the ship, and followed in our wake as 

ar as our eyes could see. So the day was spent in mu- 
sic and song, celebrating our victory over the strong. 
Our voyage across the Atlantic was more than pleasant, 
for our company was most agreeable. We lived upon 
solids, but feasted on music. 

Another happy day had they when landed on our 
shores. Although strangers in a strange country, nearly 
all succeeded in business, and Carlo Bassini realized ail 
that I had promised him. 

After Bassini had lived twenty years in this country, 
loved, honored and respected by all who knew him, he 
called his family around him one evening, and told thera 
that in one month from that date he should leave them. 
Little did a comprehend what he meant; but on the 
day afore told by himself, he laid off the mortal so quiet- 
ly and so peacefully, that none knew he was gone. But 
the soul of Carlo Bassini had ascended for his lofty man- 
sion among the immortals, whose stars shine bright 
with the splendor of their own good deeds. 

Thus passed away the noblest man I ever met with 
during all my pilgrimage over this little world of ours. 
Although his presence is not seen with us, his name and 
= fame will remain the same as long as the sun shall 
shine. 

Bassini was a dear lover of nature; yet he had no re- 
ligious creed, but he had respect and charity for all, and 
malice for none. His mind was of a lofty kind, and 
soared high above the minds of ordinary mortals, and 
his charity was Christ-like, giving and forgiving, with- 
out condemning. I could write a volume on his good 
deeds; bad ones he had none, for his motives were al- 
ways pure. 

His funeral services were conducted by a Roman 
Catholic clergyman, who solicited the favor of such an 
honor; and the mortal remains of Bassini were taken to 
a Catholic church in Brooklyn, fitted up for the occa 
sion with flags entwined and flowers combined in an- 
chors, hearts, harps and other appropriate emblems. 
Long before the funeral services commenced, the church 
was filled with the friends of the immortal musician 
and who can doubt that a convoy of angels were there 
in attendance? Seemingly all felt their presence, for 
the place seemed more like one of the courts on the con- 
fines of heaven, than a scene of earth. The whole ser- 
vice was perfectly grand, with the beauty of solemnit 
and well became the excellence of such a man as Carlo 
Bassini. After the dirge and requiem, came the grand 
climax of that beautiful conception of order so well ar- 
ranged by the Catholic clergy. Three hundred voices 
sang the ast composition of Bassini, “‘ The Light in the 
ow UY which sublime peetuntion clearly shows that the 
lig it_of the immortality of the soul was within him 
Like Mozart, he composed his own requiem. : 

But few men have passed away from this stage of ac- 
tion, who could excel Bassini in the practice of the 
moral philosophy of life; and so learned was he too 
and yet 80 unassuming. He was a master of langhages 
as well as a master of music, and could entertain a doz- 
en foreigners from as many different countries in their 
own tongue. Although Carlo Bassini was an Italian by 
birth, born in Genoa, the birth-place of Christopher 
Columbus, he was a Cosmopolitan in education and a 
travelled much he becamera citinen ny tania sane 

she became a 
his knowledge of the eenia. citizen of the world through 


Italy has produced many noble men, amo i 
ileo, Cheere. Tasso, Michael Angelo, Columbia tonnes 
Mazzini, Bassini and Garibaldi; all gone but the last: 
et one them all not one had a nobler soul than Car- 
o Bassini. AJl were as noble men as the world has 
engin in their time, and all are now as stars of the 
rst magnitude whose “ Lights in the Sky” can never 
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be dimmed. Such noble souls have the blessing of all 
who dare to do right in the face of all opposition. 

But, Mr. Editor, I fear my letter is getting too long 
for you to publish, and too tedious for your patrons to 
read. I will add another item or two, and then stop. 


| "The violin that belonged to Carlo Bassini is second to 


| none in existence. It is now about two hundred years 
old. Its ownership can be traced back one hundred and 
ten years to Charles Dibden, the British naval lyrist and 
companion of Dryden in the management of Drury Lane 
Theatre of London, One of the principal actors on that 
stage once said, ** A man who has no music in himself, 
nor is moved with the concord of sweet sounds, is fit 
for treason, strategy and spoils. His spirit is as dull as 
night, and his affections daik as Erebus. Let no such 
man be trusted.”” The man who said that was a philos- 
opher with strong intuitions of God in his nature. The 
last I knew of this violin it was in the possession of J.J. 
Watson ‘the Paganini of New York,” who valued it at 


3,000. 

Carlo Bassini was a pattern man: neither his poverty 
nor his riches were ever any barrier to his friendship or 
his humanity. With the eye of faith he saw the Light 
in = ade waiting nigh to light his passage to hishome 
on ° 

« Your humble servant, 
and fast friend of Carlo Bassini, 
JAMES MADISON HILL. 

— Malden, Mass., August, 1878. 
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Music in New York. 
(Correspondence of the Boston Courier.) 
“CARMEN ” AND OTHER NOVELTIES. 
NEW YorK, Nov. 8, 1878. 


Carmen is the prevailing topic of conversation in 
New York musical circles, At the present writing 
four performances have been given and a fifth adver- 
tised. I cannot quite agree with those who claim 
that Minnie Hauck’s acting, clever and artistic as it 
is, is the real cause of the success of the opera. 
Minnie Hauck ts Carmen, to be sure, and it may 
well be doubted if there be another lyric artiste 
who can give a more vivid idea of the gypsy witch 
who leads a gallant soldier to his ruin, without re- 
morse or pity, and who, as she shuffles and cuts the 
cards to tell her own fortune, is only disturbed for 
a moment as she reads there—death. The plot is 
not savory, the characters betray little acquaint- 
ance with the customs of polite society, and the 
spectator has his sympathies excited for no member 
of the dramatis persone, Carmen is thoroughly 
bad. For Don José you have more contempt than 
pity. The only good and respectable person in the 
ag is Micaéla, who vainly tries to draw Don José 

ack to decency—but the character is weakly 
drawn, and no one wonders at her failure. Gyp- 
sies, cigar-makers, seldiers, bull-fighters and street 
boys fill the scene. But it is not the first opera 
with unpleasant features, which has been redeemed 
by good music, Let the plot go, then, for the pres- 
ent at least, and let us consider the music. There 
is hardly a critic who has not charged the author 
with imitation of one or several composers. There 
is a little of Auber in it, they say, a little of Verdi, 
a little of Offenbach and a great’ deal of Wagner. 
All these may be found reflected in the score, but 
there is a much larger quantity of Georges Bizet 
than of all the others put together. The score 
sparkles with bright thoughts. The rhythms, being 
it is said imitations of Spanish dance movements, 
are quaint. The melodies, though provokingly 
short, with, for the greater part, an apparent delib. 
erate avoidance of thematic development, are very 
captivating and linger in the memory for days. 
Such, at least, has been my experience, and since 
my first hearing of the opera, I have been constant- 
ly haunted by phrases of the vocal parts or of the 
instrumentation. The orchestration is throughout 
extremely rich and ingenious, often symphonic ; 
with marvellously beautiful and effective bits of im- 
itation, and other evidences of its author's scholarly 
attainments, of which proof has been furnished in 
Boston in the Suite pt nthe layed by Mr. Thom- 
as’s orchestra. The command movements are a | 
finely constructed, and several grand climaxes are 
worked up superbly. 








pressed me with a sense of its composer's originali- 
ty and with its own freshness. The /eit-motiv theo- 
ry has been observed to some extent—unobtrusively 
and with excellent judgment—and some writers, 
judging superficially, have taken this as a peg 
whereon to hang their charges of imitation of 
Wagner. How often must it be said that the use of 
a prescribed theme to signalize the entrance of a 
character, or to recall an incident in the drama, and 
a careful identification of music with the personage 
were in fashion long before the High Priest of Bay- 
reuth knew his scales? Let me remind my read- 
ers, too, that Bizet was a declared opponent of the 
advanced German school, with decided opinions of 
his own on Zannhduser, and that in Carmen his in- 











I must confess that, since | 
Aida, | have heard no new opera which has so im- | 





tention was to produce an opera in which no one | 


of the ideas of the great German philosopher, poet 
and musician should be developed. And in Carmen 
there is no “revery,” nor “ecstatic poetry,” ner 
“pure symphony.” On the other hand there is 
life, there is movement, there is melody—an opera, 
in short, which, in spite of its ungenteel personages 
and its unconventional plot, has such a charming 
setting that its long life may be safely predicted. 
For one, I welcome it, if for no other reason, because 
it proves that art keeps not her permanent home 
across the Rhine or beyond the Alps. 


The performance of Mr. Mapleson’s company has 
won hearty and deserved acknowledgment for its 
uniform excellence from the press here, without an 
exception, I believe. The subordinate parts were 
in good hands; the chorus was, for once, something 
like a chorus (except that formed of boys, repre- 
sentatives of Castilian gamins, who displayed 
wonderful skill in singing away from the orchestral 
pitch and from each other). There were not sixty 
in the band, as had been announced, but there were 
fifty, and Signor Arditi kept’ them well in hand, 
and would have kept them even better, to my lik- 
ing, had he more carefully restrained the natural 
impetuosity of his brass quartet. The cuts made 
were very few, and in no case disturbed the move- 
ment of the drama. A word about the audience: 
it was the most cold-blooded, indifferent and un- 
sympathetic assemblage I have ever encountered at 
an opera. Its almost entire disregard of the stage, 
so far as any outward end visible sign was con- 
cerned, would have disgraced the most critical au- 
dience who ever sat, in Boston, under the most im- 
practicable lecture on the most intangible topic in 
esthetics. What Mr. Mapleson’s intentions are, as 
regards Boston, are unknown to me; but I hear 
that he has none, not having succeeded in coming 
to an agreement with the Boston Theatre, nor see- 
ing his way clear to secure the Globe. Mme. Gers 
ter’s first appearance is now definitely announced 
for next Monday, as Amina, in La Sonnambula, 
The lady, it is reported, has been at death’s door 
ever since her arrival in America, but has fortu- 
nately recovered. 


At Dr. Damrosch’s first. concert, November 9, 
Wilhelmj will play the violin concerto written for 
him by Joachim Raff. Some vocal works, not 
named, in which the Oratorio Society will assist, 
are also promised, The Oratorio Society announ- 
ces four concerts, with as many public rehearsals, 
at Steinway Hall, under Dr, Damrosch. Here are 
some of the works to be sung: The Messiah, Alex- 
ander’s Feast, Psalm CXIV., (Mendelssohn) and 
Kiel’s Christus. The latter is new, and has been 
—— in Europe with marked success. An 
inglish text has been prepared by Mr. Charles F. 
Trether. Remenyi is expected to arrive at once, 
and will begin his concerts at Steinway’s next week. 
Mr. William Courtney, the new English tenor, will 
be among his assistants. Mr. Courtney intends 
giving a series of English ballad concerts during 
the season. He is a fine singer, with a robust, 
manly voice and vigorous, nervous style. The 
Handel and Haydn Society have wisely engaged 
him for The Messiah, at Christmas-tide, 

F, H. Jens, 
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Madame Schumann. 
(From a letter dated, Leipzig, October 23.) 


* *® * * This morning I have been to the “ Probe” 
(rehearsal) of the Gewandhaus Concert of to-morrow 
evening. These concerts are given every week during 
the Winter, and are almost the best in all Germany, the 
orchestra being so fine and so well drilled. 

To-day only Schumann’s music was performed, and 
Frau Schumann played a Concerto with orchestra, also 
two soli for piano. She is now fifty-nine, and looks, 
with her gray hair, decidedly middle-aged. She was 
simply dressed, wholly in black, but has a most inter- 
esting face, and played with expression, feeling, and a 
wonderful amount of technique for one of her years. 
Her hands are supple still, her touch firm and sure; 
there was much delicate playing, no pounding whatev- 
er; she performed like a lady, and one fond of her art, 
and was greatly applauded. 

There is much of an illustrious past associated with 
her, which made me glad to have heard and seen her. 
At one time she played an Opus (duet) of Chopin's with 
Mendelssohn in presence of its great composer. She 
began practice of the piano when five years old, direct- 
ed by her father, and at nine years performed in public 


—fifty yearsago! * *® * * * # # * 
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Music Abroad. 


London. 


Porutsar Concerts. A new season of these 
rightly-named cencerts will begin on Monday, No- 
vember 4, in St. James’s Hall. This is about the 
utmostin the way of announcement that amateurs 
care to have put under their eyes. “Good wine 
needs no bush,” and Mr. Arthur Chappell can do 
without any preliminary flourish of trumpets. He 
has only to say when he spreads the feast, and 
feasters are sure to be there ready to take the menu 
and its service upon trust. In this comfortable 
state of things lies the best proof of popularity and 
stability. The Popular Concerts, in fact, have 
grown into the lives of metropolitan amateurs, and 
to sympathize with and support them has become, 
so to speak, a duty to one’s self. The arrangemente 
for the season call for but few remarks. Mr. Chap- 
pell is not in the habit of telling us what ‘orks he 
means to produce, but he does reveal the names of 
the artists, if that can be said to be revealed which 
is pretty well-known before. As usual, we are to 
enjoy the services of Mdme. Norman-Neruda, Herr 
Straus, and Herr Joachim, as leaders of the quartet, 
the distinguished Hungarian violinist remaining ‘or 
a longer time than usual. Herr Ries will again 
play second fiddle ; the viola will once more be in 
the hands of Mr. Zerbini or Herr Straus, and, we 
are glad to say, Signor Piatti will act as vioeloncel- 
list ‘‘ on all occasions,” So far the order of the new 
season differs nowise from that of many others in 
the past. Among the pianists announced it is pleas- 
ant to see M. Brassin, who, indeed, makes his début 
at the first concert, and will, doubtless, be heard to 
more advantage than when he played at the Crys- 
tal Palace in the shadow of Brahms’s new sympho- 
ny. We look for and find the names of Mr. Charles 
Halle and Miss Marie Krebs as a matter of course. 
Each of these artists seems indispensable. Miss 
Zimmermann will also appear, and, lastly, Mdme. 
Schumann, who, it 1s rumored, pays us a final visit. 
If this report be true, unusual interest will attach 
to the coming performances of the eminent lady— 
the interest of admiration, gratitude, and regret. 
Fer fifty years Mdme. Schumann has been before 
the public, who owe her much, and cannot too 
strongly show that she will live in kindly memories. 
As regards the vocalists, Mr. Chappell begins well 
by engaging Mr. Santley,. and may be trusted to 
continue as he begins. Mr. Zerbini, as usual, 
assists Sir Julius Benedict, “ the conductor” from 
the beginning, in his responsible duties; and last, 
but not least, the instructive analytical notes will 
be continued by the able hand which has written 
them during so many years.—D. 7., in Musical 
World. 








Wepyespay Concerts, The amazing advantage 
of an orchestra playing together daily throughout 
the year is made manifest to perfection at the Crys- 
tal Palace. On October the 23rd the four o'clock 
concert began with Walter Macfarren’s ‘“ Pastoral 
Overture,” which is a great favorite already with 
those who can enjoy clearness with beauty. Schu- 
bert’s unfinished Symphony was performed with 
that devotion to art which is identified with Mr. 
August Manns and his band of “merrie men.” 
Rubinstein’s ballet music to his opera, Feramors, 
and Wagner's colossal overture to Tannhduser end- 
ed this feast, fit for the gods and goddesses. There 
was a vocalist in the person of a Mr. Frank Amor, 
who appeared to win the favor of the audience, and 
gained a genuine encore for his second song, the 
Serenade from Mozart’s immortal Don Giovanni. 


Tue programme at the Crystal Palace concert to- 
day consists exclusively of works by Mendelssohn, 
the anniversary of whose death (Nov. 4, 1847), it is 
intended to commemorate. The eminent French 
pianist, Mdme. Montigny-Remaury, has come from 

‘aris expressly to perform the G minor concerto. 
Among other interesting things, an unpublished 
symphony in F minor, for stringed instruments is 
included. 


Last Saturday afternoon’s con- 
cert was devoted to a performance of Verdi's 
Requiem, preceded by a “ Marche Religieuse ” from 
the pen of M. Charles Gounod. The dreedfully 
out-of-tune rendering of the principal motif, by the 
solo instrument, to which it is intrusted near the 
commencement, was a rare performance indeed from 
any member of the Crystal Palace orchestra; but 
under the most favorable circumstances this march 
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could not appear anything but what it is—utterly 
devoid of interest and childish. M. Gounod, as 
everybody knows, can write, but, unfortunately, he 
can also scribble. 

Verdi’s Requiem is so widely known that we are 
spared the task of criticism in detail; but we would 
ask, if this is sacred music, where is the profane ? 
Sacred music is that which crosses the boundary 
line of the beautiful and reaches the sublime, arous- 
ing those feelings which are just beyond delight 
and admiration—awe and reverence. We know 
that the sublime and the ridiculous are very nearly 
allied, so perhaps the ‘‘ Dies ire” may only just 
fall short of being sublime, for certainly (to us, at 
least) it is intensely ridiculous, Possibly we have 
too lively an imagination, but we never hear this 
picturesque piece of writing without conjuring up a 
family of bottle imps and breathlessly anticipating 
the fall of a dozen tea-trays behind the scenes to 
“ make the thunder.” The English version is, we 
think, worthy of the music; perhaps, that is what 
the author means when he says it is written “to 
suit the music.” Let the reader judge of the whole 
by the three following extracts :— 


Day of anger, day of trouble, 
Time shall perish like a bubble, 
So spake David and the Sibyl. 


King of Glories, bright and glowing, 
Grace on whom Thou wilt bestowing, 
Save me, Lord, with mercy flowing. 


With thy sheep, Lord, deign to mate me, 
From he-goats separate me, 
At thy right do Thou instate me. 


It appears that Verdi does not share our opinion 
concerning this extraordinary number, for the hob- 

oblins’ music re-appears in number 7 with impu- 
, se assurance upon the smallest provocation. If 
possible, the fugue (Sanctus), with its mock gravity 
and affectation of learning and skill, is more ludi- 
crous than the “ Dies ire,” but how could a work 
of such a solemn nature be anything but absurd 
when subjects worthy of a light opera are dressed 
out in ecclesiastical robes, and pretty tunes are torn 
limb from limb to make a fugue ? 

The vocalists were Mdlle. Sartorius, Miss Anna 
Williams, Mr. Barton McGuckin and Herr Henschel, 
who (except that the out-of-tune performance of the 
opening piece was unfortunately renewed by the 
ladies in the ‘ Agnus Dei,” acquitted themselves, in 
common with the band and chorus, very satisfacto- 
rily.— Musical Standard, Nov, 2. 





Frorence. Rossini’s remains will shortly be re- 
moved to this city and deposited in the church of 
Santa Croce, the entire expense being defrayed by 
the Municipality. 


Wemar. A centennial festival will shortly be 
held here in memory of Hummel, the composer, and 
pupil of Mozart, when the programme will consist 
exclusively of works by these two musicians. 
Hummel was born on the 14th November, 1778, and 
the festival will come off on the 14th inst. 





Cotoeye. Handel’s Joshua was performed, under 
the direction of Dr. Ferdinand Hiller, at the first 
Giirzenich Concert. 


Municn. Herr R. Wagner's Nibelungen-Tetralo- 
'y is to be performed, with a special cast, and with 
Rng Ludwig alone as entire audience, in the fol- 
lowing order: Das Rheingold and Die Walkiire on 
the 11th and 12th inst., Siegfried and Die Gotter- 
dimmerung on the 14th and 15th respectively. 
Herr Nachbaur and Mdlle. Scheffzky will be includ- 
ed in the cast, 





Viexna. During the wirter season now ap- 
proaching, the Society of the Friends of Music will 
give five grand concerts—four ordinary and one 
extraordinary. The first four take place on the 10th 
November, the 8th December, the 5th January, and 
the 9th March. The programmes are thus consti- 
tuted for the lst concert. ‘‘ Herr Gott, Dich loben 
wir” (first time of performance), Johann Sebastian 
Bach ; Violin Concerto (new, and played by Herr 
Lauterbach), Goldmark; Aria from Fidelio, Beetho- 
ven; “L’Arlésienne,” and Suite for orchestra, 
Bizet; The 114th Psalm, Mendelssohn ;—2nd con- 
cert. ‘“Schicksalslied,” Brahms; “Serenade” 
(manuscript), Brill; Pianoforte Concerto (played 
by the com ser), Brassin; ‘“ Dirge on the death of 
Queen Caroline ’’ (first time), Handel;—3rd concert. 
The oratorio of St. Paul, Mendelssohn ;—4th con- 





cert. Overture to the opera, Der Barbier von Bag- 
dad (first time), and Violin Concerto (played by 
Sefior Sarasate), Cornelius; ‘‘Stabat Mater” (ar- 
ranged for the cencert-room by Herr Richard Wag- 
ner—first time), Palestrina ; Serenade in D major, 
Brahms. At the extraordinary concert on Shrove 
Tuesday, J. S. Bach’s Johannespassion. 

The list of works to be performed at the Phil- 
harmonic Concerts includes: ‘ Prelude, Andante, 
and Gavotte for Stringed Orchestra (arranged by S. 
Bachrich) J. S. Bach; Symphonies, No. 2, in D 
major, No. 6, Pastorale, No. 8, in F major, and mu- 
sic to Goethe's Egmont, Beethoven; Overture, the 
“Carneval Romain,” and overture to King Lear, 
Hector Berlioz; Symphony, No. 1, C minor, Johan- 
nes Brahms; Overture to Anacreon, Cherubini; 
“ Suite,” No. 1, F major, Esser ; “ Capriccio,” Grad- 
ener; Symphonies, Haydn; Water-Music and Fire- 
Music, Handel; ‘“ Les Preludes” and ‘“ Sinfonie- 
Dichtung,” Liszt; Overture to Der Vampyr, 
Marschner ; “ Reformations-Sinfonie,” and overture 
to Athalie, Mendelssohn; Symphcny in G minor, 
Mozart; Symphony, “Im Walde,” Raff; ballet- 
music to Feramors and Damon, Avton Rubinstein ; 
Overture and ballet-music to Rosamunde, Schubert ; 
Symphony in B flat major, Schumann ; Overture to 
Jessonda, Spohr ; Symphony in D minor and over- 
ture to Richard III, Volkmann, 

The libretto of the comic opera, Die Walfahrt der 
Kénigin, just produced at the Ringtheater, is no 
other than that of Giralda, written by Scribe, and 
set by Adolphe Adam, many years since. The 
present musical version is by Herr Joseph Forster, 
who possesses evident talent for this particular 
branch of the art, and will probably soon be popu- 
lar. He was called on at the end of every act, 
though the artists were far from doing justice tothe 
music with which they were entrusted. Unless the 
present company is strongly reinforced, or summa- 
rily dismissed and replaced by a better one, the 
Ringtheater will not be more prosperous under its 
new name than it was under its old one.—JLes 
Cloches de Corneville is drawing large houses to the 
Theater an der Wien. The same is true of Niniche 
at the Carl-Theater.— Correspondence, London Musi 
cal World. 





MpME. HARRIERS-WIPPERN. This lady died, on the 
bth inst., after long and severe suffering, in the Hydro- 
pathie Establishment at Girbersdorf, Silesia, She was 
only forty-three years of age. She long shone as a star 
of the first magnitude at the Royal Opera-house, Ber- 
lin. During a professional visit, some time since, to 
Koénigsberg, she was laid up with diphtheria. On her 
recovery she went to Italy. A longish stay in that coun- 
try appeared to have completely restored her to health, 
but subsequent attacks of her former insidious malady 
so ruined her voice that she was compelled te retire 
from the public exercise of her profession at what 
should have been the very best period of her artistic 
career. She.still continued to delight her friends, how- 
ever, in private life, and undertook the training of can- 
didates for vocal honors, till last spring, when a bad 
cough, attended by fever, declared itself, and to the two 
combined she eventually succumbed. She is buried in 


the cemetery of Waltersdorf, a few miles from Gébers- 
dorf. The Neue Berliner Musikzeitung thus concludes 
the announcement of her decease: ‘ Who does not 
remember with rapture her classical impersonations, 
especially in operas by Mozart, at atime when Pauline 
Lucca and Mdile. de Abna adorned our lyric theatre? 
Critics and public spoke in equal praise of her charm- 
ing voice, her admirable method, and her graceful act- 
ing. Unfortunately, illness compelled ber prematurely 
to abandon a profession which she followed with as 
much delight as conscientiousness, and since then she 
appeared on only a few occasions at concerts for chari- 
table purposes. Vocal art has lost in her one of its 
worthiest representatives, but kindly memories of her 
will be enduring.” 


—_~- <> eo ___—— 


Musical Taste ia Boston. 


A good deal has been written, of late, to show 
that Boston’s claim to musical culture and taste is 
not quite so valid as had been supposed. Exactly 
what claims to such culture we Bostonians have 
made and still make I do not know; but they are 
probably not so large as have been imputed to us, 
I would by no means try here to gauge the musical 
culture of Boston, but humbly beg to suggest to 
those whe have recently expressed such grave 
doubts as to its extent that the line of argument 
they have hitherto pursued does not in the least 
serve to invalidate any claim to musical culture, 
taste, or discrimination we might be pleased to make 
for ourselves, 

It is a sufficiently notorious fact that fer the last 
few years the Boston public has given very meagre 
support to worthy concert enterprises, both of our 





own artists and musical organizations, and of vari- 
ous celebrated performers who have visited our 
city. Neither Rubinstein, Von Biilow, nor Mad- 
ame Essipoff succeeded in attracting paying audi- 
ences of a size at all commensurate with these 
artists’ reputation or intrinsic excellence. It is 
generally understood that Theodore Thomas could 
not make his Bosten concerts pay ; and as for the 
Harvard Musical Association, Heaven help that 
earnestly working body, for surely we do not! We 
have not shown sufficient enterprise te admit of an 
efficjent and permanent orchestra's being formed, so 
that the cream of our orchestral players have been 
forced to form private clubs for the performance of 
chamber music, and to travel through the country 
on concert expeditions in order to gain a decent 
livelihood. 

This state of affairs is as deplorable as it is unde- 
niably true, Its effect isin every way bad; Boston 
is fast falling from her position as a musical centre, 
in so far as opportunities for hearing good music 
well given are concerned, and is tending to take 
rank with Philadelphia, Baltimore, and other not 
musically influential cities. 

This sad fact has been brought forward as an ar- 
gument to prove our lack of musical culture. Yet 
it seems to me that it is in no way a fair criterion. 
It does not prove nor disprove one jot of the power 
of musical discrimination of our public. If it prove 
anything, it is that whatever of musical fibre there 
is in us is only culture, and nothing more. And I 
fear that this is painfully trae to a great extent. 
As Anglo-Saxons we may say that what may be 
called the necessity of art, the natural hunger and 


‘thirst for the beautiful, the desiderinm pulchri, is not 


born in us. We have applied ourselves to music 
as an item of culture; we have, to the best of our 
abilities, refined our taste and sharpened our judg- 
ment; but we have not made music, good or bad, a 
necessary of life. We give every day stronger and 
stronger evidence of the factilious quality of our 
love for music, in that we are becoming more and 
more fastidious and superfinical in our taste. We 
are no longer drawn to listen to music, unless it be 
the very best, and heard under the very best con- 
ditions. Unless we can have just what we want, 
we care nothing about it. Music is not a natural 
appetite with us, True, appetite is amenable to 
culture, and may become fastidious to a high degree. 
The epicure will not turn from woodcock to feast 
upon greens and bacen; yet let the most jaded bon 
vivant go hungry for a while, and he. will find 
homely fare very relishing. But unless we can have 
‘¢ farsan @ la Sainte- Alliance,” done to a turn, served 
on Kirk silver, and washed down with Romanée- 
Conti (to apply our not too limping simile to music), 
we prefer going hungry , in fact, we do not feel the 
panys of hunger at all. What of musical culture 
we have in Boston—and I do not pretend to say 
how much nor how little we have, for what I am 
writing is rather a plea for exactness than a defense 
—we have come at by dint of work, and it is so far 
honorable to us, Its extent may be very lawfully 
doubted ; but surely our lack of enterprise in con- 
cert-going has nothing to do with it, one way or the 
other,— Contridutor’s Club, Atlantic Monthly. 


———s oo oe 
The Opera in Boston. 
The Mapleson Opera Company, as readers of The 


Courier were informed last week, has been giving 
unusually good performances in New York; but it 
does not yet appear to be certain that it will find 
its interest in coming to Boston. This state of 
things can be due only to a misunderstanding, in 
some quarter, as to the real readiness of the Bos- 
ton public to welcome such a company as Mr. 
Mapleson’s. 

We understand that the opera company has not 
yet been able to effect a satisfactory arrangement 
with any theatre in this city where it could perform 
to advantage, The facts of the case are that Mr. 
Mapleson is now producing the same operas in New 
York which he is giving in London, in the same 
order, and at exactly half the price of admission to 
different parts of the house, which he is charging 
in London; that he has engaged the best part of 
the Thomas orchestra, under excellent direction, for 
the instrumental portion of the work ; and that he 
has, besides a compauy of fine soloists, a chorus 
which has perhaps never been equalled in this 
country. Certain public-spirited citizens of the 
metropolis volunteered to make good any loss which 
the company might sustain by this arrangement ; 
but it is not at all within the range of possibilities 
that, in view of its present success, it will need to 
rely upon this sort of support: 
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It is worth our notice, however, that, while such 
private effort and public encouragement have been 
offered in New York, no special energy has been 
shown in securing a share of this refining enter- 
tainment fer Boston, There are cities enough in 
this country which recognize the importance to 
general culture of a season of well-conducted opera ; 
and it is not to be supposed that a company like Mr. 
Mapleson’s will go out of its way to obtain a 
hearing, with a limited number of nights at its 
disposal. 

The Boston Theatre has hitherto shown itself to 
be alive to the demand for varied and superior ex- 
hibitions of histrionic and musical art in this city ; 
and we look to this establishment, with its liberal 
traditions, to open the way for a term of opera 
suitable to the taste of the place. Boston presents 
the strange spectacle of a city with a large body of 
inhabitants who profess and possess a peculiar ap- 
preciation of the fine arts, yet remain quiescent in 
face of the possibility that one of the most artistic 
repesentations of the year may be lost to it. This 
is rot a healthy state of things. To change it, we 
call upon managers and theatre-goers to offer every 
ind acement for the Italian opera to come here. 

Mr. Mapleson is offering us a rare amusement. at 
very moderate cost, No time should be lost, on the 
part of the theatrical managers most concerned, in 
entering into engagements which will make his 
journey here remunerative ; and it should be borne 
in mind that to transport three hundred musicians, 
singers and supernumeraries from one city to 
another, besides paying all the salaries, and the ex- 
penses of soloists, is no light matter. People of 
cultivation, on their part, ought not te neglect to 
give cordial countenance to the enterprise. That 
they will do so, when the preliminaries are com- 
pleted, we have little doubt. But we hope that 
there will also be a general understanding that the 
traditions of opera audiences are to be revived, this 
winter, Full dress adds decidedly to the brilliancy 
of an audience, and is at the same time an encour- 
agement to trade. Matters like this are not to be 
neglected. They may seem trivial; but there is no 
better way to revive business than tv combine it 
with pleasure,— Courier, 
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Our Music PaGEs. The part-songs by Robert Franz 
and by Geo, Vierling, which we are now giving to our 
readers, are taken by permission from “ German Part- 
Songs,” edited by N. H, ALLEN, published by Oliver 
Ditson & Co., Boston. 


Concerts. 


Mr. Wm. H. Suerwoop has given out the pro- 
grammes in full of Ten Piano-forte Recitals at his 
music rooms in West Street, He gives one every 
Friday afternoon, and at this time of writing two 
have already taken place (each of them repeated, as 
the rest will be, on the following Monday evening, 
the rooms being too small for the hearers all at 
once.) The first programme, Friday, November 8, 


was this: 


Grand Organ Fantasie and Fugue in G@ minor, 
J. $8. Bach 


ae 

(Arranged by Liszt for pianoforte.) 

Sonata, Op. 7, in E flat L, v. Beethoven 

Allegro molto—Largo -Allegro —Rondo. 

| Waltz, Op. 64, No. 2, C sharp minor..... .Chopin 
“ Vogel als Prophet” (Bird as Prophet), Op. 82, 

Schumann 


| * Spinnerlied,” from “ The Flying Dutchman,” 
Liszt-Wagner 


«“ Toccata di Concerto,” Op. 36...... August Dupont 

A concert elsewhere robbed us of the first piece. 
Of the rest we may say that Mr, Sherwood’s execu- 
tion and interpretation were of his best. Indeed he 
seems to us to be playing better than ever before, 
and that is saying a great deal All the life and 
charm of that exquisite Beethoven Sonata were re- 
produced most satisfactorily ; and the depth and 
grandeur of the Largo movement must have im- 
pressed every hearer in so sympathetic a rendering. 
The group of smaller pieces were given each in 
character, poetically, and with exquisite finish ; and 
the strong, beeathless, difficult Toccata by Dupont 





only increased the welcome of last year. There 
were no repetitions or encore pieces—this whole- 
some rule appears to have established itself in Mr. 
Sherwood’s system—and the concert was of just the 
right refreshing, moderate length. 

The second Recital, Nov. 15, offered us: 


“Fire Fugue,” in E minor............ G. F. Haendel 
Sonata, Op. 31, No. 3.. .......... ........ Beethoven 
Allegro—Scherzo—Menuetto—Presto con fuoco. 

{ “ Songs without Words,” No. 8, B flat minor, 


Mendelssohn 
| “ Warum ?” (Wherefore ?) Op.12,No.3..Schumann 
“ Fantasie Impromptu,” Op. 66............. Chopin 


Valzer, “‘ Carneval di Milano,” Op. 21, No. 2, 
H. v. Biilow 


March from “ Tannhiduser,”’........... Liszt-Wagner 

Who named it “ Fire Fugue” we know not—“the 
rose by any other name,” etc. But the theme, per- 
petually returning, begins with three sharp strokes 
upon one note, which may serve for a fire alarm, 
and the resistless rush and whirl ensuing, the per- 
vading agilato, answers well enough to the imagina- 
ty key. Mr. Sherwood played it splendidly, yet we 
had the feeling that it did not gain by being taken 
in so exceedingly swift a tempo. The Beethoven 
Sonata this time was one of the most genial and 
original of them all, and one of the most familiar, 
and yet ever fresh. In the remarkable Allegro there 
is a touch of humor; you seem t¢hear the croak of 
frogs, It is long since we have enjoyed the whole 
of a Beethoven Sonata so much in a concert. Mr. 
Sherwood was happy in his selection and poetic and 
discriminating in his rendering of a group of three 
again, Von Biilow’s Carnival Waltzes did not strike 
uz as anything original, although ingenious and 
lively. The Zannhduser March, as arranged and 
played, was a fine reproduction of one of the most 
musical things of Wagner. 


Tne Boston Conservatory oF Music (Jurius 
ErcuperG, Director) gave a very interesting Mat- 
inée at Wesleyan Hall on Friday, Nov. 8, at 3 p.m, 


with the following programme: 
Trio, tor Piano, Violin and Violoncello, 70, 
Beethoven 
Allegro—Adagio—Presto. 
Messrs. H. P. Chelius, Julius Eichberg and 
Wulf Fries. 
Song—“ Batti, Batti,’ from “ Don Giovanni,” 
ozart 
(With obligato ’cello accompaniment by Mr. Fries.) 
Mrs, Charles Lewis. 


@. Bonnde, OD, 90... 00.200 crccrcssccseveecs Beethoven 
b, Polonaise, Op. 89...........-...-....... Beethoven 
ec. Derviches Tourneurs..... Beethoven-Saint-Saéns 
ee ee eerie oer Schumann 
Cx PRBONOD..0. scccrccsrcvescccvessesvccccce voce Liszt 


Mr. Chelius, 
Song-—“ A day dream"..........-.seee0+ Blumenthal 
Mrs. Lewis 
a. Barcarole, arranged by Mr. H. P. Chelius, 


Schubert 
©, SOR a Te one oe cs Secc cvwsscccscns Raff 
i EE nie 3c bv 000050055 K0ckenceenavee Mayer 
d, Rhapsodie, No. 12........ ......+.. cpwestan Liszt 


The point of chief interest (and the hall was ov- 
ercrowded) was to hear the piano-playing of our 


talented young fellow-citizen, Mr. Cuettus, who had 
just returned from a short period of study in Eu- 
rope. His part in the Beethoven Trio, the so-called 
“ Geister-Trio ” (from the tremulous, mystical and 
spirit-like accompaniment and background to the 
theme), was played with excellent technique, clear 
»hrasing, just conception and fine touch; and the 
Peautiful work went altogether well. 

Mrs. Lewis sang “ Batti, batti,” in good voice and 
with true expression, and Mr. Frres’s obligato ac- 
companiment was artistic and, so far as the stifling 
atmosphere of the crowded room allowed, effective. 
Mr, Chelius played that subtly imaginative and al- 
together individual E-minor Sonata of Beethoven 
in a refined and thoughtful manner, taking the be- 
witchingly, graceful Rondo (in E-major), with its 
exquisitely prepared returns of the theme, in just 
the right tempo, and conveying a very clear and 
beautiful impression of the whole. The Polonaise 
(once played here in a Symphony Concert by Miss 
Marie Krebs) is a difficult and rather a virtuoso 
piece of work for Beethoven, and showed the young 
pianist’s execution to advantage.—Here we were 
obliged to transfer our ears to Mr. Sherwood’s Con- 
cert, as before intimated. Perhaps Mr. Edison, 
among his other inventions for complicating this 
already complicated life of ours, will so contrive it 
that we may sit in one concert and hear another at 
the same time. Heaven forbid! 





Next 1n Orpgr is the HanpeL anp Haypn Socr- 
ETY’s performance of Verdi’s ‘‘ Manzoni Requiem” 
to-morrow evening, when an exceptionally good 
performance is expected. 


Tue programme for the first Harvarp SyMpHony 
Concert (Dec. 5) is as follows: Part I. Overture to 
St. Paul, Mendelssohn ; Beethoyen’s E-flat Concer- 
to (Wm.H.Sherwood); Overture to Jessonda, Spohr. 
Part IT. Bach’s Organ Fugue in G minor (possibly 
that in A minor) transcribed for piano by Liszt, (Mr. 
Sherwood); ‘ Oxford” Symphony, in G, by Haydn, 
(played only once before in Boston, seven years 
ago); Reiter-Marsch (second time), Schubert-Liszt. 
—A plenty of good seats for the season of Eight 
Concerts may still be procured at the Music Hall. 


The Cecrrta will give its first pair of concerts next 
Monday and Friday evening with a tempting pro- 
gramme: 1, Allegro vivace from Mendelssohn's 
Italian Symphony, for 8 hands (Messrs. Sumner, 
Foote, Preston and Fenollosa); 2. Part-Song: 
“Sunday,” Ferd. Hiller; 3. Canons, for three fe- 
male voices, Hauptmann; 4. ‘“ Toggenburg” by 
Rheinberger, for chorus and solos (Mrs. Jenny Pat- 
rick Walker, Miss Ita Welsh, and Dr. Bullard). 

Part IT. 1. “Les Contrastes,” Moscheles, for 8 
hands (Messrs. Lang, Sumner, Foote and Preston) ; 
2. Chorus of Reapers, from Liszt’s ‘Prometheus ;” 
8. Song: “ The Garland,” Mendelssohn (Miss Ita 
Welsh); 4. Madrigal: “Thine eyes so bright,” 
Leslie; 5. March and Chorus: “Twine ye the 
wreath,” from Beethoven’s “ Ruins of Athens.” 


Joseph Trenkte, Many an old friend in Boston 
mourns the loss of this excellent man and artist, 
who died so suddenly in San Francisco on the 19th 
of October last. With what respect and tender in- 
terest he is remembered here by all the friends of 
music in the years from 1850 to 1860, and indeed 
by all who knew him musically or socially |_| Com- 
pelled to seek restoration of his health abroad, he 
settled afterwards in San Francisco, where he has 
long been esteemed as one of the best pianists, or- 
ganists and teachers, and loved and honored as a 
man. We have much more to say of him than the 
present unexpectedly crowded state of our columns 
will permit, and must reserve some sketch of his 
career and character for our next number, 


Grove's “ Dictionary or Music anp Musicrans.” 
We trust the articles which we have so freely cop- 
ied from this most excellent of Musical Dictionaries 
will lead our readers to seek and possess themselves 
of the work itself, which is now about half com- 
pleted. Part IV. (from Concert Spreitvet to Frr- 
rARA) has recently been issued by Macmillan & Co., 
London and New York. Part V. (Ferrarese del 
Bene to Guitar) will be published on January 1, 
1879, Eight Parts will complete the work. 





EpovaRpD REMENYI. Of this famous Hungarian vio- 
linist, who appears in Boston just too late for our Jour- 
nal of this week, the New York Times says: 


“ Remenyi's art is of a kind which is essentially origi- 
nal. We have had before thix clever violinists, who 
gave us their conceptions of what they deemed was the 
climax of an impassioned musical thought, but there is 
a peculiarity in Remenyi, a poctical passion and fever 
which is unsurpassed. Race differences may account 
in part for distinct appreciations of either the classic or 
romantic schools, but a true musical genius, such as 
undoubtedly Remenyi is, sweeps before him all euch 
word barriers. In the first portion of the programme 
Remenyi played the concerto of Beethoven. It was 
conceived in a style of his own, singularly beautiful. 
There is a cadenza in this concerto, where the violinist 
is at liberty to give such interpretation to it as he pleas- 
es. All poetical license is permissible. Remenyi per- 
formed this cadenza with the most original effects, the 
violin resting for some time unsupported save by an 
occasional tap of the kettle-drum. ith the weirdest | 
accompaniments on the strings of his violin, the motif 
was Strangely woven in. In the three violin solos—the 
* Nocturne de la Rose’ of Field, Schubert’s Barcarole, 
and Chopin’s well-known Valse, (No. 64)—the exquisite 
sentiment of the artist predominated. Nothing could 
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have been more delicate than the first subdued opening 
to the waltz and the dreamy expression Remenyi gave 
to it. Chopin imposes, of all composers, the least re- 
strictions as to tempo. You may play this greatest of 
Polish composers as you will, or as your sentiment 
guides you. One feels satisfied that Remenyi performs 
Chopin‘as that master would have had it. Encore on 
encore followed when Remenyi gave the ‘nazurka from 
Chopin with marvellous beauty. The task of conclud- 
ing the programme fell on the violinist, who gave an 
‘Introduction Guerriére’ to the ‘Rakoczy ‘ National 
March.’” 

All the newspapers, of New York, Boston, etc., are 
evidently under the impression that Remenyi appears 
here now for the first time. The New Yor& Art Inter- 
change reproduces the following programme of a concert 
given in that city twenty-eight years ago:— 

EDOUARD REMENYI, 
VIOLINIST, LATE FROM HUNGARY, 

Begs to announce to the lovers of music that his 
GRAND VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL 
CONCERT 
Will take place at 
Niblo’s Saloon, Saturday Evening, January 19, 1850, 
On which occasion he will be assisted by the following 
artists: 

Madame STEPHANI, 

a native of Hungary (her first appearance), 
Mr. WM. SCARFENBERG, 
Mr. H.C. TrmM, 
and an efficient Orchestra under the direction of 
Mr. Tu, EISFELDT. 


PROGRAMME, 
PART I. 

1. Overture to “ Otello ””—Orchestra........ Rossini 
2. Concerto for the Violin.............- Viecuxtemps 
Mr. REMENYI. 

3. Aria from “Il Flauto Magico”’............ Mozart 
Madame STEPHANT. 

4. Capricio for the Piano............++ Mendelssohn 
Mr. SCHARFENBERG. 

5. Concerto for the Violin...... 2... .0.-eeee Molique 
Mr. REMENYI. 

PART IT. 

6. Overture to “ Felsenmiilile,’’—Orchestra, 


Reissiger 
7. Aria from “ Pré aux Cleres,” with Obligate 
accompaniment of Violin..............+ Herold 
Madame STEPHANI and Mr. REMENYI. 
8 Duo for Violin and Piano, on Motifs from 
“Sonnambula’”’........ De Beriot and Osborne 
Mr. TIMM and Mr. REMENYI. 
. - MB Riicaveccracetepe desis cccnenesncitcusneas — 
Madame STEPHANI. 
10. Hungarian Native Melodies. 
Mr. REMENYI, arranged by himself, 


Musical Correspondence. 

New York, Nov. 18.—The musical campaign is 
fairly begun; but, owing to my absence from town, 
I could not chronicle some of the most interesting 
events of the season, such as the appearances of 
Wilhelmj, the Italian Opera, etc., However, there 
is still time, as Wilhelmj appears again at Steinway 
Hall this week, and the Opera we have always with 
us, (as long as it pays.) 

The departure of Thomas has provoked uo end of 
discussion and a great deal of ill-natured comment, 
This on the part of the public was to be expected, 
and is pardonable as resulting from a feeling of dis- 
appointment as universal as it is keen, Unfortu- 
nately, however, this ill-natured feeling has been 
shared to some extent by the press, and has taken 
the ferm of gibes and sneers at the expense of the 
community whose enterprise has forestalled us and 
deprived New York of its idul. Now, all being 
over, the curtain rung down, the lights extinguished, 
comes the voice of calm reflection, We took pride 
in our musical progress. New York, we said, is the 
first musical city in America and, in the extent and 
variety of the music performed, as well as in the 
excellent manner of its performance, we were assur- 
edly among the first in the world. With the cer- 
tainty of the seasons came the long and brilliant 
succession of Symphony Soirées, Philharmonics, 
Matinées, Rehearsals, Summer Concerts, and Festi- 
vals, all crammed with the best of classical and 
modern music, and in performance but little short 
of perfection. 

Great is Diana of the Ephesians! Presto!! 


Ruin and desolation !—Sack-cloth and ashes ! !— 
Wailiog and gnashing of teeth ! ! !—Tearing of hair 
and rending of garments!!! !—‘‘ What shall we do 
for music this winter? Thomas has left us!” This 
is not a non sequitur. 





Thomas has gone, it is true, but he has left us his 
orchestra, thoroughly equipped, organized and 
trained. There are just as many musicians now in 
New York as were here a year ago. People are 
quite as willing to spend money for music now as 
they were a year ago. There is only lacking a 
hand to hold the baton that Thomas resigned ; and 
if among our musicians such a hand cannot be found, 
then we must believe that the vaunted musical cult- 
ure of New York was a delusion and a snare; that 
our supposed musical progress was the progress of 
one man, and that our atmosphere of art was one in 
which artists could not thrive, in which the growth 
of talent was dwarfed, and the development of gen- 
ius impeded. If this be true, then it is no misfor- 
tune to have the truth brought home to us, By all 
means let us know where we stand. 

There are now three Richmonds in the field. Mr. 
Adolf Neuendorff will lead the concerts of the New 
York Philharmonic Society, at the Academy of 
Music; Dr. Leopold Damrosch has already begun 
his season of concerts at Steinway Hall, under the 
auspices of the “ Symphony Society of New York ;” 
and at Chickering Hall, Mr. G. Carlberg will con- 
duct a series of Symphony Concerts, the first of 
which took place on Saturday evening, Nov. 16. 
Mr. Carlberg has secured the Thomas orchestra for 
his concerts. I will defer discussion of the merits 
of these three conductors for a future article. 

Edouard Remenvyi, the Hungarian violinist, has 
appeared in two concerts at Steinway Hall, on Mon- 
day evening, Nov. 11, and Wedne-day evening, 
Nov. 18. On both evenings the distinguished vio- 
linist had the ca-operation of Mme, Julia Rivé- King, 
pianist, and Miss Helen Ames, soprano, On the 
first evening the veteran Susini sang, and on the 
second Signor Enrico Campobello. The selections 
performed by Remenyi at the first concert were the 
following : 


Concerto for Violin........ 0.22. .e0eceee Mendelssohn 
Andante—Rondo., 
Solos for Violin— 
a. Nocturne, E flat, Op. 6, No. 2 .........-- Chopin 
b. Melodies heroiques hongroises,—transcribed 
by E. Remenyi. 
c. Mazurka, Op. 7, NO. 1...0-.ccsccecccecees Chopin 
Transcribed by E. Remenyi. 
(And for encore, Schubert’s Serenade.) 
Violin Solos—Capriccios Nos, 21 and 24..... Paganini 


And at the second concert : 


CANNONS BAP FIN onto ccccencesensevitess Beethoven 
(First movement.) 
Violin Solos— 


a. Nocturne de la Rose, A major, No. 4....... Field 
BD, Fin oe cen ccecde cs ccneccescesecece Sehubert 
G. Ween Cs CE. Oe Benes cccecesscnsccessss Chopm 


(And for encore, Mazurka, Op. 7, No. 1, by Chopin.) 
Violin Solo “ Intro:luction Guerriére,”’..E.Remenyi 
6 Marche Nationale.”’............se0+- ....Rakoczy 

(Transcribed by E. Remenyi.) 





The foregoing list contains much that is pleasant 
to hear, but little to serve as touchstone for great 
and enduring merits in the performer, save the 
parts of two concertos. A critical judgment found. 
ed upon his performance of these would not be en- 
tirely favorable ; the objection lying not so much 
in the fact that he stamps his own individuality 
upon the work (for every great artist dees the same), 
as in the fact that his style is too far removed from 
the work he undertook, Mendelssohn did not in- 
tend to represent a Witch’s Sabbat in the Rondo of 
his Concerto, Neither is a wild phrensy of excite- 
ment (with I regret to say, false intonation and in- 
correct stopping) exactly in keeping with the dig- 
nity of Beethoven’s noble work. But, having 
pointed out these flaws, I must add that in the ca- 
denza (Remenyi's own composition) the treatment 
of the theme, starting from the drum taps, was both 
ingenious and artistic, and the whole passage was 
conceived and executed in magnificent style. 

It is quite possible to admire a performance while 
taking exception to certain points therein, and I 
find much to admire in Remenyi’s playing. His 
technique is superb, as is shown by his rapid stac- 
catu, his even trills and his polyphonic passages. 
The quality of his tone, though not Lroad, is gener- 
ally pure. The very originality and fire of his 
playing are in themselves charming. He is per- 

aps at his best in playing his transcriptions of the 
Chopin music. These, too, were accentuated in a 
manner quite his own, but with fascinating effect. 
At both concerts he drew full houses, and his audi- 
tors were enthusiastic and appreciative. 





Mme. Julia Rivé-King, it is now generally con. 
ceded, ranks with the best of American pianists, 
Indeed I will venture to say that there is in Amer- 
ica no woman, and not more than two men, who are 
her equals in point of technique alone. As to the 
higher qualities required to make an artist,—feeling, 
expression, poetic fervor, she manifests them all in 
her playing. Her selections on both evenings were 
from Liszt: Concerto in E flat (first concert), Hun- 
garian Fantasia, with orchestra, (second concert), 
and for encore her own adaptation of Guilmant’s 
grand organ fugue, which, with a prelude by Haber- 
bier, she has recently published. The adaptation 
is one which commends itself to all musicians, and 
her playing was remarkably effective. 

I give below the programmes of the two Sympho- 
ny Concerts : 

Saturday Evening, November 9. 
Symphony Society at Steinway Hall. 
Dr. L. Damrosch, Conductor. 

Symphony No. 5..........06 cece eee eee Beethoven 

Raff 


Concerto for Violin .... 2.2.6... cccece cece ecee cues 
Herr A. Wilhelmj. 
Overture—‘‘ Sakuntala,”..........-..0005 Goldmark 
Fantasiestiick for Violin, with Orchestra.. Wilhelmj 
Vorspiel—“ Die Meistersinger,”............. agner 
Saturday Evening, November 16. 
G. Carlberg, at Chickering Hall. 

Symphony, D minor..........006 6 ese eeee Schumann 
Aa OO ON hice vecandievestcensnnses Mozart 
Miss Kate Thayer. 

Concerto Dramatic, ON. 47.2.2... 6.0 ccee cece eee Spohr 
Mr. E. Remenyi. 

Symphony, No. 7, 19 A..se see ccee sees eeee Beethoven 


Theodore Thomas will conduct the concerts and 
last rehearsals of the Brooklyn Philharmonic Soci- 
ety during the coming season. A. A.C. 


Batrimore, Nov. 18.—Since my last our commu- 
nity has been afflicted with the “Marie Roze- 
Mapleson Grand Combination and Concert Com 
pany,” the artists being announced as follows : 


“MARIE ROZE, 


The world-renowned Anglo-French Prima Donna 
Assoluta, 
Mr. Tom Kart, 
The Favorite Primo Tenore. 
Mr. W, T. Carterton, 
The Celebrated Primo Baritone. 
Mr. Louis Brumenserea, 
The Young American Vicloncello Virtuoso, 
Mr. Atrrep H. Pease, 
The Eminent Composer and Pianist, 
Mr. Geo, W. Coxsy, 
The Great Accompanist.” 
In the course of the evening we had the pleasure 


“oe 


of hearing, besides other stuff, Yomin’ thro’ the 


Rye” and “ Down on de Swanee Riber,” sung by 
the world-renowned Prima Donna Assoluta, and 
variatiens on ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home” and the 
“‘ Swanee River,” once more, played by the eminent 
composer and pianist, * * * The event of the 
evening was the appearance of Mr. Blumenberg, 
the ’cellist, who, among other selections, played two 
manuscript. compositions, which, it is to be hoped, 
may never be published. We have quite enough 
of such music already. Mr. Blumenberg is a Bualti- 
morean, ond his friends turned out in large numbers 
to greet him. He was received with demonstra- 
tive applause and at intervals was presented with 
huge floral tributes, one of which represented an 
abnormally sized Guitarre; a floral violoncello 
could probably net be obtained. Mr. Blumenberg 
must. not be surprised at the adverse notice he has 
received from several impartial and disinterested 
critics. He has some talent, much perseverance, 
and a great deal of assurance (not to say conceit), 
and the sooner he understands this, the better for 
him. If he had tried to profit by the example of 
old and experienced musicians, and accepted the 
suggestions of his early instructor, the leading ‘cel- 
list in this city, his playing to-day might be char- 
acterized by more tone and less scratching. 

The second Wilhelmj concert took place on last 
Wednesday, and was so largely attended that we 
were favored with another on Saturday evening, 
The first movement (only one movement) of the 
Beethoven Concerto in D, Bach's air on the G-string, 
the Chopin Nocturne and his own “Fantasie-Stiick,” 
were the better selections; the rest was bravura 
and technique performances, 

The committee on the Peabody Conservatory Con- 
certs have announced their plan of action for the 
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ensuing Winter. The annual membership tickets 
are to be issued as usual at ten dollars, entitling the 
holder to ail privileges of the Conservatory, i. ¢., 
attendance once a week at the Director’s lectures, 
admission to all the Concerts and Rehearsals as also 
to the saloon of the Conservatory where a meeting, 
one evening in each week, is to be organized for the 
study of Chamber Music. The price of season tick- 
ets to the eight Symphony Concerts and principal 
rehearsals, has been fixed at five dollars, and it is 
hoped that by the middle of next month sufficient 
tickets will have been sold to enable the committee 
to begin with the rehearsals, 

Our Musical Societies are beginning to emerge 
from their Summer seclusion, and to apply them- 
selves earnestly to the work of preparing Winter 
entertainments. | Among those deserving special 
mention is the Wednesday Club, a select society, at 
present limited to 200 members, whose object is the 
promotion of musical and dramatic culture, princi- 
pally the former. The plan of organization and 
management, if earnestly carried out, bids fair to 
accomplish much in the cultivation of a higher or- 
der of music as the powers of the society become 
more and more developed. Among the founders 
are a number of our most influential citizens who 
art identified with musical culture here, and a por- 
tion of these form a permanent committee, who ap- 
point all officers, manage the entertainments and 
fill any vacancies that may occut, The advantages 
of such a plan in guaranteeing systematic progress 
in accordance with certain conservative ideas, not 
to be interrupted by rotation in office, is at once 
evident. The regular Wednesday evening meetings 
are devoted to the cultivation of Chamber Music, 
and instrumental and vocal solos. To-night the 
association opens the season with Mendelsschn’s de- 
lightful operetta ‘“ Heimkehr aus der Fremde,” 
which, judging from the principal rehearsal last 
week, will prove highly creditable to a society that 
has not yet celebrated its third anniversary, Mr. 
Hamerik has kindly volunteered to direct the per 
formance. It is hinted that “ Don Pasquale” may 


be looked for later in the season. 
Musixkus. 





Puitapetraia, Nov, 17.—Wilhelmj gave us two 
concerts on the 12th and 15th inst., the first with 
orchestra, under Carl Sentz, which accompanied to 
excellent effect in Raff’s Concerto (two movements) 
and in Ernst’s Variations on March from ‘“ Otello.” 
In the second he gave us Beethoven's Concerto (one 
inovement) and was accompanied on piano with rare 
skill and taste by Mad. Carreno, who has made 
troops of admirers by her admirable qualities. 

Wilbelmj’s selections were of a character to com- 
mend him more favorably to popular sympathy. 
The Beethoven Concerto carried the house by 
sterm, and the applause was simply uproarious, For 
encore we were refreshed with the Bach Aria on the 
G string, which he played with fervor and unction, 
and with the Chopin Notturno, a morsel of exquisite 
sweetness and refinement. 

In accordance with a favorite theory of mine that 
the real work in the musical education of the people 
is done by the resident artists and teachers, I will 
occupy some space in speaking of the doings of some 
of our young professors. Mr. C. H. Jarvis, although 
in his 16th season of classical soirées, is yet young 
in years, but advanced in art. He is a pianist of 
commanding ability, well versed in the different 
schools, and of indomitable energy, and—may I add 
—of unusual physical endurance, not so small a 
matter as may appear on the surface. Mr. Jarvis's 
Ist soirée was given last nightin Natatorium Hall, 
but was not so well attended as we might have 
wished. The concert was eminently satisfactory, 
and Mr. Jarvis’s beautiful touch and brilliant exe- 
eution were displayed to full advantage. The Bach 
Toccata in D minor was given with great equality 





of finger and with inspiriting vigor. If it were pos- 
sible to atone for the different timbres and larger 
power of the instrument for which it was originally 
composed, Mr. Jarvis’s performance of Tausig’s 
Transcription ought to have satisfied ; but it is cer- 
tainly difficult to comprehend the reason for the re- 
duction from the greater instrument to the lesser. 
We can readily understand the adaptation of piano- 
forte music te the organ, which is frequently done 
and advantageously too. 

Mr. J. T. Strang gave his 2d Organ Recital on the 
9th inst., before a large audience. His programme 
was excellent, containing works by Bach, Hesse, 
Merkel, Volckmar, Guilmant and Smart. Mr. 
Strang is an admirable executant, and has studied 
the difficulties of the organ so as to attack the high- 
er range of compositions without fear. He is quite 
a young map, an industrious student, and zealous 
lover of the art hé professes. 

Apropos of the organ, an illustration in my last 
letter was somewhat confused by the type-setter 
reading Real for Pedal ; the latter makes sense, the 
former does not. AMERICUS, 





PHILADELPHIA, Novy. 14.—Last evening, Association 
Hall, Germantown, was comfortably filled with an ap- 
preciative audience on the occasion of the opening 
Soiree of a series given by Messrs. Carl Weber and Carl 
Zogbaum, assisted by Miss Edith Wright, a pupil of the 
latter, and a young lady destined before long to assume 
a high rank among our pianists. The programme was 
one of great excellence and merit, and was justly appre- 
ciated, as the frequent applause which greeted the dif- 
ferent numbers sufficiently testified. 

A fault, we think, which is too often found among our 
musicians is that the programmes given are too long, 
and we cannot refrain from praising this programme 
for its judicious length. 

Our audiences are apt to be varied in their taste—if not 
in kind, at least in degree—and a classical concert, so 
calied, with its ten or twelve numbers, is often tiresome 


,except to the “ enthusiast,” whereas, if fewer selections 


were given, many would find themselves capable of en- 
joying what they now think they are unable to because, 
as they say, “they cannot understand it.”” Let them 
leave the concert room not tired, and they will return 
again and again, and in time will awaken to the fact 
that they van and do enjoy classical concerts. 

Concerts of this description are greatly needed in this 
part of our city and we rejoice to see the interest which 
is awaking and which we feel sure will increase, if giv- 
en such opportunities as Messrs Weber and Zogbaum 
are affording. The opening number was Sonata for 
Piano and Violin, Op. 30, No. 2, Beethoven, and was ad- 
mirably rendered, especially the second movement—the 
Adagio Cauntabile—when Mr. Weber seemed to grow 
more in sympathy with his instrument and played with 
great delicacy of expression. Miss Wright gave us two 
of Schumann's songs transcribed by Liszt—“ Friihlings- 
nacht’? and “ Widmung,” which won for her a well- 
deserved recall. Her playing is marked by a clear 
touch and great refinement of expression. Free from 
any affectation of style, she imbues herfelf entirely with 
the spirit of the composer. Such playing is very attrac- 
tive. 

Mendelssohn's Violin Concerto, (the accompaniment 
on the piano), with its lovely Andaute movement, came 
next; and then Chopin’s Ballade, Op. 23, and Sonata 
Chromatique, Op, 129, by Raff. Altogether the concert 
was thoroughly enjoyed and we look forward with pleas- 
ure to the second, when we are promised selections from 
Beethoven, Chopin, Gade and others. 

On Monday we attended one of the Monthly Concerts 
riven by the scholars of “The School of Vocal Art.” 
These concerts are principally for the object of accus- 
toming the pupils to sing in public, and to let their 
friend: judge of their improvement. The songs select- 
ed are of a high order, and some of them as given 
deserved great praise. 

The “ American Lady Quartette” show marked im- 
provement since we heard them last. The effect of 
careful practising together is evident, and they gave 
the lights and shades with pleasing effect. 

The beautiful Aria from Gluck’s “Orpheus” commenc- 
ing: “1 have lost my Eurydice” was extremely well 
sung by Miss White, who possesses a rich alto voice, 
which she uses with taste. Her dramatic expression 
was especially noticeable. There are many fine voices 
in this school and its good effect upon the musical cult- 
ure of the city is already felt. Itis gaining every year 
in the confidence of the public, as shown by the increas- 
ing number of pupils, and we wish it may go on in the 
good work, meeting with all the success such enterprise 
deserves. 
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Vocal, with Piano A pani t 
Good Night, Sweet Friend. Eb. 4. Eto A. 
Eddy. 35 


“ My hdhrt grows tender at the thought of thee, 
And of our love, that sweet, strange mystery.” 
The accompaniment is a tune of itself, and the 
vocal part varied and striking. 


My Star. (UnaStella). E. 4. bto F. 
Mililotti. 40 
“ Mi sono innamorato d’una stella.” 
“ Ah, truly I am enamored of a radiant star.” 
The words furnish the usual routine of Italian 
love songs, but the music is very sweet, flowing 
and satisfying. 


In the Gloaming. F. 8. cto D. Harrison. 35 


“Tho’l omer away in silence.” 
Smoothly flowing melody, and easy compass. 


How amiable are thy Tabernacles. Psalm 
LXXXIV. E. 4. Batcheler. 1.00 
An Anthem for Dedication, with Quartette or 
Chorus, and Soprano and Alto solos. Too long 
for the common church service, but will be very 
effective when there is time to devote to it. 


Be true tome. Songand Cho. A. 3. Eto F. 
Ward. 30 
*“T’m nothing, if I have not you.” 
A musical exhortation to constancy, with a 
bright chorus. 


I will be true. Songand Cho. C.3. F tog. 


Ward. 30 
“ Why tarry thus in doubt from me?” 
A satisfactory answer to “ Be true to me,” and 
- will heartily join in the sentiment of the 
chorus. 


Instrumental. 


Grandfather's Chair. F. 3. cto F. Neale 40 
“ Grandfather talks to his little ones sweet 
As he sits in his old oak chair.” 
‘ . very sweet song, that it will do any one good 
© hear. 


Rock of Ages. Solo and Quartet. Ab. 3. 
E to F. Lowitz. 35 
The ever beautiful words, with a melody ar- 
ranged from Gottschalk’s “ Last Hope.” 


Figures in the Fire. D. 3. dtoE. Starillo. 35 
“ The inside of a village church. 
First broke upon my view. ’ 
. Very attractive, dreamy poem, and a good song 
oO sing. 


Moonlight in the Glen. A. 3. 
Muck. 40 
Bright moonlight, undoubtedly, judging from 
the music, which is smooth and sweet, and easy, 
with the possible exception of the octave passages. 


Cuckoo Polka, from *‘ La Marjolaine.” G. 
Maylath. 35 


Bright polka, with the cuckoo's cry for a 
theme. 


Reverie. 


From Suppé’s Opera. 
Strauss. 50 
In six divisions, and includes favorite airs, 
— all the brighter for the “Strauss” arrange- 
ment. 


Language of Love. 
Ab. 3. 


set sae Quadrille. 


(Langage d’Amour). 
Lange. 40 
One of Lange’s graceful compositions, good 
practice, and quite as elegant as if it were twice 
as difficult. 


L’Escalade. Galop Brillante. Eb. 4. 


Neuhof. 60 
Very brilliant and showy, and there are many 
assages that give the player all he wishes to do 
in the way of overcoming difficulties, and play- 
ing brightly and with seeming ease. 


Waltz, from the “ Little Duke.”’ G. 3. 
Lecocg. 35 
A very bright little waltz for little Dukes and 
others. 
Potpourri from Fatinitza. 8. Gobbaerts. 75 


The usual variety of quite pretty airs, that are 
selected because they are favorites. 





ABBREVIATIONS.—Degrees of difficulty are marked 
from 1 to 7. The key is denoted by a capital letter, as C, 
Bod, etc. A lege Roman letter marks the lowest and the 
highest note if on the staff, small Roman letters if below 
or above the staff. Thus: C. 5. c to KE,” means “ Key 
of C, Fifth degree, lowest letter c on the added line be- 
low, highest letter, E on the 4th space. 
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